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nowise particular; he accepted all the fish that 
CENTENARIANIS™M. came into his net. He went up to nine-score years 


THE believers in the venerable Countess of 
Desmond, in Old Parr, and in Henry Jenkins, 
have within the last few years received many 
rude shocks to their faith. The late indefatigable 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis—who, amid the tur- 
moils of official and parliamentary life, found time 
to attend to numerous and varied studies of other 
kinds—expressed a doubt whether there is any 
thoroughly conclusive evidence, such as would 
satisfy both logicians and lawyers, of a person 
(in post-Biblical times) having overlived one 
hundred years, He declared that in every case 
he had examined there was some loophole or 
other, some necessary link in the chain missing. 
When this startling bit of incredulity appeared 
in Notes and Queries, it invoked a multitude of 
communications relating to persons who, in repute 
at anyrate, were very much more than a hundred 
years old at the time of death ; and when similar 
incredulity was half expressed in the Times, it was 
followed by a renewed series of protests, chiefly 
from persons conversant with and believers in the 
literature of tombstones and parish registers. The 
late Mr Dilke agreed pretty nearly in opinion with 
Sir George; and Mr Thoms has more recently 
investigated the subject at great length and with 
unwearied assiduity. 

It is unnecessary, even if possible, to detail or 
even to enumerate the recorded instances of people 
who have exceeded the age of one hundred years, 
They are to be reckoned literally by hundreds. 
Even now every newspaper reader meets with 
reported cases; each usually a mere bald state- 
ment of the fact or alleged fact that so-and-so had 
died at the advanced age of 100, 105, 110, or what 
not, without citing any evidence in support of the 
allegation. 

To shew how numerous are these stories, it may 
suffice to say that in the early part of the present 
century a volume was published containing the 
names of more than seventeen hundred persons who 
had claimed to be centenarians, or for whom a 
¢laim was set up by others. The compiler was in 


in his enumeration, and was apparently quite 
willing to believe any story of a 200-year old 
phenomenon. 

As before remarked, we have no space to devote 
to these marvels in the bulk; but there are three 
already briefly mentioned, concerning whom a few 
words may be given—namely, Parr, Jenkins, and 
the Countess of Desmond. 

Thomas Parr, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1483 ; remained a bachelor till eighty 
years of age; married in 1563; lost his wife in 
1595 ; married again in 1603; and lived to see the 
year 1635. In that year the Earl of Arundel 
visited him, and was so struck by his venerable 
appearance as to invite him to his town mansion. 
Parr was brought by easy stages to London, where 
he became quite the lion of the season. Charles I. 
requested to see him, and asked whether, as he 
had lived so much longer than other men, he 
had experienced and known more in proportion. 
‘Yes, your Majesty, replied the old man; ‘I did 
penance at the age of 105.’ This penance was 
for some peccadillo he had committed. The 
veteran found the excitement of London too 
much for him; the fatigue, the crowding of 
visitors who came to see him, and the un- 
wonted luxury of his diet, carried him off at 
the wonderful age of 152. 

Henry Jenkins, according to the popular account, 
was born in 1501. When a boy, he carried a 
horse-load of arrows to Northallerton, to be 
employed by the English soldiers in resisting the 
invasion by James IV. of Scotland ; and he lived 
to see the year 1670, when he died at Ellerton- 
upon-Swale, at the marvellous age of 169. 

The Countess of Desmond is reputed to have 
been born about 1464, and to have lived on 
till about 1604, attaining the age of 140. No 
other very aged person has attracted so much 
notice as she, Bacon, in his Natural History, 
said that she ‘did dentire twice or thrice, 
casting her old teeth and others coming in their 
place” Sir Walter Raleigh stated that she was 
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married in Edward IV.’s time ; and that he him- 
self saw her in 1589. Sir William Temple was 
told a similar account by Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
Numerous minor incidents of her life have been 
recorded, 

Though still credited by many believers in 
extreme longevity, there are others who thoroughly 
disbelieve in its possibility—or at any rate, proba- 
bility. Their grounds of unbelief are varied. In 
the first place, most of the alleged instances occur 
in the humbler grades of society, where registers 
and formal entries are but little attended to; 
the middle and upper classes, among whom 
authentic records are more plentiful, occupy com- 
paratively small part in these narratives, ‘Can 
actuaries, it has been pertinently asked, ‘refer us 
to a single instance of an assured person living 
to one hundred and forty, thirty, twenty, nay, 
even to a hundred and ten?’ If an entry of a 
birth or a oe is found in a family Bible, 
there is usually no proof that it was written in 
the lifetime or at the time of death of the person 
to whom it relates. In one case, a clergyman 
investigating a story of centenarianism, found that 
the Bible containing the entry was not printed 
and published until forty years after the alleged 
birth ; and no other testimony was forthcoming. 
Registers of births were not formally established 
until about 1830; all such registers before that 
date were voluntary, and therefore uncertain. 
Even parish registers are not always reliable, 
seeing that many of them, giving the year of 
death, mention the age of the deceased, but not 
the year of birth, thus affording no means for 
correcting one date by the other. 

Sometimes tombstones are re-chiselled, to re- 
store the half-obliterated inscription; and then 
the village stone-mason, puzzled by some of the 
partly obliterated figures and letters, makes a guess 
at them, and puts in the age or date which seems 
to him the best interpretation. There is, or was, 
a tombstone in Conway churchyard recording the 
fact that Lowry Owens Vaughan died in 1766 at 
the age of 192; and that her husband William 
Vaughan died in 1735 at the age of 72. If this 
were 80, the lady must have been nearly 100 years 
old at her marriage. As the figures on the stone 
have been found on careful examination to be 
comparatively freshly cut, it is supposed that 192 
‘was an inaccurate re-cutting of an earlier incision. 
Some instances of this kind are most ludicrous. 
A tombstone in Cleve Prior churchyard records 
the death of a person at the astounding age of 
309! This is supposed to have been a country 
mason’s way of denoting 39, that is, 30 and 9— 
a kind of error, as explained by us in the article 
‘Eecentric Returns’ (Feb. 7), not infrequent among 
ignorant persons, The Times noticed several years 
ago that the register of Shoreditch parish con- 
tained an entry relating to Thomas Cam, who died 
in 1588 at the age of 207, having lived in the reigns 
of twelve sovereigns. As Sir Harry Ellis, in his 
History of Shoreditch, put down the age at 107, 
the register was examined. It was found that 
1 had been altered to 2 rather recently, possibly 
by some wag who wished to poke fun at the 
antiquaries. 

Instances of the following kind are known to 
have occurred. A young married couple have a 
son whom they name (say) John, who dies in 
infancy ; twenty years afterwards another son 


receives the same name ; and then, in neighbours’ 
gossip long afterwards, the one John becomes con- 
founded with the other, and a man really eighty 
years old figures in popular estimation as a 
centenarian, Many aged persons, it is worthy of 
remark, like to be considered older than they 
really are, on account of the celebrity it gives 
them. A Methodist local preacher, who had been 
in turn a farmer, a soldier, and a dock labourer, 
was wont to claim the age of ‘over a hundred 
years ;’ he drew great crowds to hear such a pheno- 
menon preach. He was probably sincere in his 
belief concerning his age, and at his death it was 
recorded as 108; but a subsequent investigation 
shewed that he was much less instead of more 
than a hundred. 

In an early paragraph we mentioned the name 
of Mr Thoms. This gentleman has done more 
than any one else towards the investigation of 
alleged cases of ultra-centenarianism. As librarian 
of the House of Lords he was not much concerned 
in the subject; but in his capacity of editor of 
Notes and Queries for nearly a quarter of a century, 
he had to notice numerous marvels of longevity— 
some in support of popular opinion, some in 
refutation of it. He spared no pains; he wrote 
to clergymen and parish clerks, consulted local 
antiquaries, examined registers and tombstones, 
and conversed with old persons who were able (or 
claimed to be able) to give information relating to 
times long gone by. He found many instances of 
all the several kinds of fallacy which we have 
just mentioned ; and arrived at a final conclusion 
that there are some cases of ultra-centenarianism, 
but that they were very few indeed. He never 
was so rash as to deny point-blank that such 
instances do occur; he simply asserted that only 
a very small number had borne the scrutinising 
tests he had applied tothem. He published the 
details of his researches six or seven years ago; 
and his volume is justly regarded as the leading 
authority on the subject. 

The mode of investigation adopted by Sir G. C. 
Lewis and Mr Thoms, often led them to examine 
the question: Who was the first person known to 
have mentioned the alleged fact? In regard to 
Old Parr, the chief authority was John Taylor 
the ‘Water Poet,’ an eccentric character in the 
rein of Charles I. He published a pamphlet 
concerning him at the time when Parr was in 
London ; but he gave no proof that the veteran 
came into the world a hundred and fifty-two years 
before that time. Of Henry Jenkins, the chief 
informant was one Peter Garden, who died in 
Auchterless in 1775 at the age of 131, and who 
said that he had when a youth seen Henry 
Jenkins, the person that had carried the horse- 
load of arrows to Northallerton. But there is no 
guarantee for the exact age of Garden, nor for the 
correctness of his memory concerning events in 
which Jenkins was concerned, Similarly in the 
case of the Countess of Desmond ; although it is 
evident that this venerable member of the Irish 
peerage lived to an exceptionally advanced age, 
nevertheless there are links wanting in the chain 
of testimony. ‘They tell a tale, said one of the 
authorities concerning the lady’s age; but who 
were ‘they,’ and how did ‘they’ know? Raleigh 
did not name an authority for his statement 
that she was married so far back as the time of 
Edward IV.; nor do we know whether Leicester 
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was reliable in what he told Temple. Several 
portraits are extant, all purporting to be the 
Countess ; but one is now known to represent 
some other lady, while the inscription on another 
is suspected to be comparatively modern. The 
Quarterly Review took up this subject some years 
ago, and was able to advance additional evidence 
of her great age, but not of her reaching the tradi- 
tional 140, 

Since the publication of Mr Thoms’s volume, 
he has been regarded as a general referee on 
all such matters; and he has been asked to in- 
vestigate many new instances. As usual, he 
found but few of the statements that could stand 
against the test he applied. We have not space 
to give more than a few lines on the ‘subject. 
Application was made to the Registrar-general, 
or at least to his valuable annual Reports, for a 
record of the past experience of the National Debt 
Office and the various life-assurance Companies. 
There could be found only one case of ultra- 
centenarianism recorded by the Companies, and 
only two by the National Debt Office ; whereas 
instances were to be reckoned by the score in 
other quarters, The Registrar-general in one of 
his Reports said: ‘The district registrars have no 
authority, even if they had materials and leisure 
for so doing, to investigate the statements as to 
age made by the informants of death. These 
informants are alone responsible for the correct- 
ness of the statements, In other words, the 
Registrar-general must depend upon report and 
declaration ; whereas the National Debt Office and 
the life-assurance Companies insist upon actual 
proof of age. Hence the significant fact that 
the ultra-centenarians figure largely in the Regis- 
trar-general’s tabulated returns, but scarcely at all 
in the books of the office and Companies just 
named, 

One account, of quite recent date, led Mr 
Thoms to suspect a hoax. The newspapers, two 
or three years ago, stated that an aged gentle- 
man met a circle of friends at the Star and 
Garter hotel, Richmond, to celebrate his 106th 
birthday. Mr Thoms for some time could make 
nothing of this story, either good or bad ; but at 
length he stated: ‘Information has just reached 
me that the reported centenarian banquet at the 
Star and Garter has been declared to be a hoax!’ 

Last summer a paragraph appeared in some of 
the newspapers: ‘There is at present living in a 
Skye bothy old Widow Macpherson, who entered 
upon her hundredth year last Christmas. She was 
born there in the same year that Dr Johnson and 
Boswell visited Skye and met with Flora Mac- 
donald. During the hundred years of Widow 
Macpherson’s life she has dwelt in a turf hut, the 
smoke from the peat-fire on the hearth finding its 
way out by every crevice, and giving a lustre as 
if varnished to the rafters which support the 
thatched roof. She has survived six Lords of the 
Isles, the present being the seventh Lord Mac- 
donald who has held this title since she was born. 
She has never been out of the island, and does not 
understand one word of English, but converses 
freely in Gaelic. She has been blind for ten years, 
but her hearing and memory are both good. She 
is nursed by her daughter Kirsty, who is un- 
wearied in her attendance upon her old mother. 
The photograph of this relic of a past century 
has been recently taken ; and as she is in very 


humble circumstances, any profit arising from the 
sale will be devoted to procuring for her such 
comforts as her extreme old age and declining 
strength require. 

We have no reason to doubt the truth of 
this statement, and must conclude with a remon- 
strance against the practice of setting down all 
statements of the kind as being exaggerations 
or inventions, Scarcely a week elapses with- 
out a notice of the death of persons who have 
reached a hundred years of age. To assert that all 
these notices are false is little short of an imper- 
tinence. Here and there may be a mistake, but 
our belief is that the bulk of the notices are true. 
Nor is it strange they should be. It is notorious, 
from medical and statistical observation, that 
human life is lengthening. Old people are better 
cared for than they used to be, and there is a better 
knowledge in the art of preserving health. In 
fact, we have come pretty much to the conclusion 
that to die at an age short of eighty, ninety, or 
even a hundred, is very much aes. own blame. 
With a good constitution to start with, and with 
exercising due care, man or woman may stretch 
out the span of existence to ninety, if not to a 
hundred, 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER VIII.—HISTORY. 
At the very soul of understanding dwells charity. 


Frank, comfortably conscious of virtue, went 
back to Montague Gardens. There was something 
in the fact of having snubbed Tasker which 
soothed and calmed him. Tasker was the evil 
spirit of impecuniosity personified, and Frank 
having done battle with him, felt safe from 
extravagance for evermore, ‘Iam glad I insulted 
him’—so ran Frank’s thoughts—‘ because I shan’t 
be able to borrow from the fellow any more,’ 
Reaching his rooms, he threw himself at full 
length upon a sofa, lit a cigar, and built castles, 
Is there anything pleasanter in the world—so 
queries the poet—than to enjoy delight with 
liberty ? Frank just then combined the joy of 
stern resolve with the delight of liberty from 
labour. Happiest of moments, when a man can 
persuade himself in his laziest leisure that he 
intends to be industrious, and can draw in 
advance from the Bank of Fancy the reward of 
his own high virtue! 

‘And indeed,’ said Frank, drawing a miniature 
from his breast, and taking it into his confidence, 
‘it would be really hard to go astray with such a 

ide as you are. Do you know—do you guess’— 
o went on ina sort of lazy rapture—‘how much 
Ilove you? Do you think how I will work and 
hope and plan and endure for you ?’ 

The smoke curled lightly about his head. His 
eyes followed it with fancies as unsubstantial. 
Pleasant fairy palaces, too frail for permanent 
human habitation, he built, and for those brief 
moments lived in—thinking, like many another, 
that success is gained by dreaming of it, and that 
hopes will be fulfilled because he holds them. 
Still dreaming, after it had grown quite dusk, and 
the servant had brought in his lamp, he was 
startled—not altogether ign, A the entry of 
his fantastic friend Hastings, and two companions, 
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‘Of what,’ inquired Mr Hastings, airily remov- 
ing his hat and arranging his hair before the 
mirror—‘ of what is the young man thinking, as 
he dreams on his horse-hair couch? Fairholt! 
I am in league with the Egyptians—burning with 
zeal to redress the wrongs of that ancient people, 
who, as a man of your reading is sure to know, 
were spoiled of their treasure by the Hebrews. 
I have taken in turn for them a little revenge in 
passing, and have spoiled a Jew. The Jew will 
eventually spoil me, I know; but for the moment 
Fortune aes upon the ally of the ancient Coptic 

‘What is your latest madness?’ asked Frank, 
laughing. 

‘Great wits,” responded Mr Hastings with a 
grave flourish, ‘to madness often are allied. Iam 
in a gorgeous humour. Do you know—speaking 
with the utmost seriousness, and with as little 
egotism as possible—I am really convinced that I 
am a splendid fellow. To-night I am in more 
than usual form. I have spoiled that Hebrew, not 
in any vulgar way, but with an airy grace which 
is really indicative of genius, I flattered and 
soothed him. I touched him on his tenderest 
points. I lulled him into confidence ; I led him 
to places of sweet rest and quiet breathing; and 
ultimately,’ concluded the young gentleman with 
another solemn flourish, ‘I landed him for ten 

unds; and there’s the money.’ Throwing a 
feces handful of gold and silver on the table, Mr 
Hastings relapsed into a cheerful grin, and asked 
for brandy. 

Frank bustled about and set decanters on the 
table. ‘Who is your Hebrew?’ he asked on his 
knees and with his head in a cupboard. 

‘There, replied Mr Hastings, ‘you touch me in 
atender part. The Egyptians and I are content 
with small beginnings. Finally, we shall land the 
Rothschilds for a million, I have no doubt. At 

resent, we are content to ply for humbler game. 

have fleshed—or shall I say fished, to make 
the simile completer’—my maiden hook on 
Tasker.’ 

Frank, who had not been over-attentive to this 
speech, started so at the name that he bumped his 
head violently against the shelf of the cupboard as 
he rose to his feet. 

‘A kindred spirit leaps to meet me,’ remarked 
Mr Hastings languidly, and uncorked a bottle of 
soda-water. ‘League yourself with the Egyptians, 
Fairholt. I pledge you my solemn word of 
honour that the bait by which this small specimen 
of the land-shark was secured was my own 
unassisted note of hand,’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Frank responded. ‘Egypt is 
cleaned out already, and Christendom is under- 
going a similar process now. I have had enough 
of Tasker, 

‘Do you know,’ responds Hastings with an air 
of profound seriousness, ‘I can imagine that to 
the a rf palate a very little of Tasker would 
be eminently cloying? The taste for Tasker is 
in fact acquired. To be candid, however, I can 
discover one virtue in him—he can occasionally 
be induced to part with money,’ 

‘He parts with it on very heavy terms, re- 
sponded Frank, going back to the cupboard, and 
rummaging anew there. 

‘The wisdom of our ancestors,’ returned Hast- 


ings, ‘is proverbial—at least a good deal of it is. 


In one scrap of that wisdom for which the fogy- 
dom of past centuries is justly famous, we are 
told “2. he who intends not to pay may promise 
much.’ 

Frank withdrew himself from the cupboard 
with a box of cigars in one hand and a bottle in 
the other, and answered lightly: ‘If you were the 
rascal you profess to be, you might be even a 
match for Tasker.’ 

‘Referring,’ replied Hastings in a forensic tone, 
and with a forensic wave of his cigar, ‘to the 
works of Thomas Babington Macaulay, I learn 
that the late Nicholas Macchiavelli was a highly 
amiable and moral person. Fortified by this 
judgment, I have looked up The Prince, and am 
humbly striving to carry out its precepts. My 
natural bent in favour of the conventionalities of 
virtue is strong, and I still occasionally deviate 
into candour. Let me be candid now. Tasker 
lent me this coin wholly and solely upon your 
account.’ 

‘On my account ?’ asked Frank, 

‘On yours. I told him I was coming to your 
rooms. So far I was truthful. But now mark the 
Macchiavellian strain. I told him also that you 
had invited me. I told him further that you had 
invited several other fellows. When I lie—as I 
frequently do—I am generally prophetic. I am 
here, with some other fellows, Since we are here, 
you can’t do less than invite us to stay. I told 
him further that we were coming for a quiet little 
game at vingt-et-un. You will, I am sure, produce 
the cards, and oblige me by the fulfilment of that 
also,’ 

‘That prophecy must go unfulfilled, Frank 
answered. 

‘Let us waive that point a moment,’ resumed 
Hastings. ‘Your friend Tasker, anxious to oblige 
you, loans the money instantly, Since I am 
pledged to candour, I will conclude by saying 
that the said Tasker hates you cordially, and lent 
me the money in the hope that I might win, and 
that you might lose.’ 

‘I never ~~ know where to have you, 
Hastings, said Frank, still laughing. ‘But do 
you really mean this ?’ 

‘In my moments of candour,’ Hastings replied 
with increased solemnity, ‘Truth becomes the 
immediate jewel of my soul. My bosom is as 
glass, and the workings of my heart are patent to 
the meanest observer. When I put up the 
shutters and—if I may mix a metaphor—tread 
in the paths of dissimulation, I acknowledge that 
I am inscrutable. But now the simplest son of 
the desert may understand and know.’ 

‘Do you mean seriously to tell me,’ asked Frank, 
‘that Tasker was fool enough to express such a 
hope to a sieve of a fellow like you ?’ 

‘Example,’ responded Mr Hastings, ‘is con- 
tagious. My indulgence in metaphor touches that 

oetic string which ever vibrates in the artist’s 

a and he lisps in figures, for the figures 
come. I had forgotten the respectable simile of 
the sieve, or, despite my leaning to originality, I 
would have used it. In my candid moments, I 
am even as a sieve, holding back nothing I receive. 
I occasionally retain—I may add as an after- 
thought—a litile moisture. Will you pass the 
brandy 

‘Was Tasker sober?’ 

‘The worthy Tasker reeled—his victor’s sport, 
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and ere I left him lay dissolved in port. On strict 
investigation—for I mark once more the Macchia- 
vellian strain—I find that quotation scarcely 
apt. Tasker remained so far solid as to be able 
to convey himself to the club door, whence he 
departed in a cloud of anathemas and a hansom.’ 

One of Mr Hastings’ companions, who answered 
to the name of Bonder, and had evidently been 
out dining somewhere, bearing the evidences not 
only in his white tie and ample shirt-front, but 
in his flushed and lazy face, fell off into helpless 
hysterics at this statement. Hastings surveyed 
him with a solemn countenance; and turning 
to the other, who answered to the name of 
Brookes, and had also been out dining ,some- 
where, and also bore about him the evidences of 
that fact in his white tie and ample shirt-front, 
and in his flushed and lazy face, opined that this 
game of vingt-et-un would have to be confined to 
three, On this Mr Bonder checked his raptures, 
and proclaiming himself as sober as a judge, asked 
Frank for the cards. 

‘ Well,’ said Frank, ‘it would be too inhospitable 
to turn you fellows out. But I won’t play cards, 
and I won’t see cards played here.’ 

‘Dost thou think, demanded Hastings, ‘that 
because thou art virtuous there shall be no more 
cakes and ale ?” 

‘Come, come,’ returned Frank. ‘You can spend 
the evening capitally without falling into this 
eternal play. Honestly, J have come to the con- 
clusion to give it up, I play no more.’ 

‘His pipe is silent in the vale, Hastings 
declaimed with tragic emphasis. 

Mr Bonder fell off again, and was carefully 
brought to by Mr Brookes, 

‘Now, you know,’ said Mr Bonder, looking 
round and gasping helplessly, ‘that’s uncommon 
fine. By Jove, sir, that’s good—that’s uncommon 

ood ! 

‘Your appreciation, Bonder,’ replied Hastings, 
‘of my humble efforts to please is not unvalued.’ 
He said it with so serious a countenance, that 
Bonder fell off again, and was recommended by 
Brookes, the self-controlled, to go home if he 
couldn’t behave himself, 

‘But, gasped Mr Bonder, feebly struggling with 
himself, ‘he’s so uncommon rich, you know. 
Upon my word,’ said Mr Bonder, brightening up 
as though he hailed a discovery, ‘I can’t help 
laughing at him.’ 

‘Let him laugh who wins, said Hastings.— 
‘Mine host, the cards and a flagon of thy rosiest. 
If you choose to cultivate the ascetic virtues, I 
am not the man to say you nay. Common 
courtesy demands that in your own chambers you 
should be permitted by your guests to adopt what 
role you please. But you will permit me to point 
out that the calls of hospitality are urgent, and 
that your guests desire to season life with a little 
innocuous excitement.’ 

‘If you will play, said Frank, rising with 
evident unwillingness, ‘I ee you must. Here 
are the cards, Amuse yourselves.’ 

The three drew near the table. Frank lighting 
a new cigar, left the room, took his hat, and 
strolled into the gardens of the square. Mr Bonder 
in his present condition was of opinion that ‘this 
was the richest joke he had seen for ages.’ Mr 
Brookes, on the contrary, grew solemn at the 
host’s departure. Hastings underwent no change, 


but remained the same gay, reckless, flippant 
creature, lost his money with an easy grace, and 
borrowed it back again only to relose it. The 
three played for stakes which, considering their 
means, were ridiculously high, and became so 
absorbed in the game as to lose all memory of 
Frank, though remaining keenly alive to the 
presence of his decanters. Frank meanwhile, 
marching to and fro in the square gardens, con- 
gratulated himself upon his firmness, It would 
have been considered ‘bad form’ in the set in 
which Frank moved to object to an invasion of 
this kind, however insolently made; and Hastings 
was so old a friend, and Brookes and Bonder were 
such good fellows in their way, that anger would 
have been absurdly out of place. 

‘Now really,’ said Frank, in communion with 
himself, ‘I should have liked to play with those 
fellows—I should really have liked it.—I never 
said a word about it to you, my darling, in your 
hearing, but I promised it to you all the same. I 
have surrendered these old ways—-I have done 
with them for ever. How could I be untrue to 
you, my darling, or untrue to the better hopes 
you woke within me? Through you, I can be 
my best—a poor creature even then, I fear—but 
better, oh, how much better than you found 
me!’ 

The moon shone brightly. Frank was in the 
very centre of the gardens, and quite alone. He 
drew the miniature from his breast and kissed it 
again and again. He looked at it—and dimly as 
he saw it in that dim light—he dwelt on the 
sweet face with a yearning love and worship. 
His heart rejoiced within him as he thought that 
he had escaped to moments so sweet, from that 
smoke-clouded room and that flippant converse. 
Following the track of the railway field by field 
and landmark by landmark, his spirit seemed to 
wing its way home, past the pleasant summer 
river, and past the moonlit fields to the park, 
and through it to the gardens—to the gate where 
he felt, by an intuition of spirit so strong that 
he almost knew it must be true, that Maud was 
standing and thinking of him, with just such a 
love and such a tender yearning. Ay me! how 
he thrilled at the thought! How sweet and dear 
the fancy seemed! He was all but bodily present 
with her. His whole heart melted and glowed as 
he stood there. 

The highest rapture fails the soonest. Frank 
came back to himself. The moon was clouded 
and the night seemed chilly. He tried to aa 
himself again ; but Passion would not be whipped 
and spurred. It lay quiescent and made no 
answer. So Frank wandered indoors a little dis- 
consolate, and the peal of laughter which came 
to him as he stood in the doorway was welcome. 
Hastings at the moment of Frank’s entrance was 
walking gravely round his chair for luck; and 
since everything which Hastings chose to say or 
do was full of infinite jest for those young fellows 
the Messrs Brookes and Bonder, the solemn per- 
formance was provocative of much loud merri- 
ment. 

Hastings with a face of the intensest gloom, 
and the voice and action of a transpontine Othello, 
accosted Frank: ‘Behold the irony of Fate! Rich 
with barbaric Tasker’s spoils, I enter these gilded 
halls.) Now, how am I dwindled! But—thrice 
the magic circle wind.’ Therewith Mr Hastings 
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completed his journey round the chair and 
resumed his cards. 

Frank seated himself at the table and watched 
the game. The cards ran in favour of Hastings, 
and in a quarter of an hour that young gentleman 
had quite a pile of gold and silver beside him. 

‘A star has set, a star has risen,” he quoted 
oracularly ; and turning, addressed Fairholt: ‘Sit 
down and take a hand, like a Christian. Behold’ 
—spreading his money gravely about the table— 
. hold the booty of my bow and my spear! I 
dare thee to the joust, thou Paynim knight! 
wong couch thy lance, and gird thee for the 

t. 


*I don’t care about it,’ Frank responded. 


If the discerning reader knows anything of 
the gambling spirit, and has ever looked on at a 

me of chance, not purposing to join it, he knows 

ow dangerous it is. If the discerning reader 
knows anything of human nature, he will have 
observed that there is a kind of man in whom 
the very fervour of resolve breeds weakness, For 
such a man to resolve is more exhausting than it 
is to a man of strong will to act out a resolution. 
Frank’s passionate longing after virtue has left 
him weakened for its defence. There are many 
men so constituted, unhappily for themselves. 
They are mostly souls capable of very ardent 
longings and very bitter remorses, Their virtue 
—such as it is—consists in a passionate and spas- 
modic longing after virtue. Their remorse, until 
such time as they grow case-hardened, is very 
terrible ; their self-upbraidings and their self- 
humiliations are very pitiful. 

Assuming for the nonce the character of stage- 
manager, I do not wish to come too often before 
the curtain to take my poor marionnettes to 
o. I would prefer that you, reader, should 
earn from their antics and from those simulated 
speeches which come to them from the wings 
—and seem to you to come from them—what 
manner of puppets they are, and what manner of 
men and women they are meant'to stand for. But 
I wish to come forward with such apologies as 
may seem needful, to ask your favour on behalf 
of the puppet Frank. There are some opinions 
which it is always well to hold about other people, 
and never wise to hold about ourselves, You sir, 
shall, if you please, judge me with lenity. When 
I tumble, you shall be pitiful When I fail, 
going back from my promises, revoking my solemn 
pledges, and breaking down your kindly hopes 
of me, you shall not be scornful. When I see 
you trip, I promise not to smile. I pledge myself, 
when you are at your worst and your stupidest, 
to think of you gently and hopefully. It is 
well for a man—it is wise, and good, and gracious 
in him to be scant in excusé for himself, and 
plenteous in excuse for others, And I ask you 
to follow this young fellow’s tragic story in this 
mood, For the fictionist has missed his purpose 
altogether unless a kindly heart go through his 
pages with him, and unless the poor shadows he 
would pass off for men and women meet, at the 
hands of those for whom they were created, some 
such kindliness of welcome, some such gentle 
sympathies and hopes, as _ would have a 
_* claim if they were as as they pretend 
to 


There was once upon a time a philosophic king 


who knew this world and its ways pretty thor- 
oughly. His philosophy and poetry—for like all 
true philosophers he was a poet, and like all true 
poets a philosopher—are buried in a certain well- 
known old book, His name was Solomon. He is 
worth study, if only for his knowledge of that vast 
human family whom he describes as the sons and 
daughters of folly, That old Hebrew king knew a 
fool more thoroughly, knew his nature better than 
any other writer whose works you are likely to 
chance upon. And in all seriousness, I am dis- 
posed to think that Solomon knew the fool so well 
chiefly from introspection. Each man is in part 
every other man. The large nature of that old 
Hebrew potentate had room for much folly in it; 
but his understanding was able to separate the 
elements of which he was himself compact. He 
set himself to know much folly and wisdom, In 
one of the wise old king’s utterances, he says that 
though you bray a fool in a mortar among bruised 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his folly depart 
from him, 

At the very soul of understanding dwells 
charity. It is an old truth, but none the less 
worth writing on that account, that knowledge 
implies sympathy. If I shew you here a man 
whose hopes are lofty, yet for ever draggled in 
the mire of failure ; whose aims are all born pure, 
yet always sullied with the smoke of low desires ; 
who with every wish to be generous, is in all 
things intensely selfish ; whose nature perpetually 
sins against itself; whose life is wrecked by a 
series of sinful follies, so patently sinful and so 
openly foolish, that a wayfaring man, though a 
fool, might escape them easily ; and if in spite of 
all this, I try to shew a man not wholly hopeless 
or completely lost, I will ask you not to throw me 
aside too readily as a milk-and-water optimist, but 
to bring to the understanding of this creature who 
is, in a sense, the likeness of us all, some memory 
of your own weakness and your own failure, some 
sense of the difference which exists between that 
godlike, possible, ideal you, which you do some- 
where cherish and hope for and believe in, and the 
man you know who lives sinfully and foolishly in 
the place of that ideal, 


At three o’clock in the morning, Messrs 
Hastings, Brookes, and Bonder emerged from 
Frank’s rooms and made night vocal. At ten 
o'clock Frank awoke to find the daylight pouring 
in dusty streaks through the Venetian blind, the 
floor strewn with cigar-ashes and ends of cigars, 
the table strewn with soiled cards and money and 
empty bottles, and glasses to ey-turvy, and the 
lamp in the centre a pale offensive blot against 
the daylight. Languid and aching, with hot hands 
and a heavy head, Frank gathered himself to- 

ether, and began to grope after remembrance. 
Bit by bit he gathered the fragments of Memory’s 
shattered picture, and pieced them together. Did 
he lose very heavily ? he wondered. What were 
these? An IOU from Hastings—another from 
Brookes — another from Bonder. Money too. 
Much more than he started with, surely? Yes. 
At least a hundred pounds more. Frank fairly 
sickened. 

And at that moment, pale and penitent, was 
the youthful Bonder awaiting in the paternal 
counting-house, and with beating heart, the advent 
of Bonder senior. To him the honest foolish 
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youngster made miserable confession, and was, 
after due severity of admonition, taken back 
to the fatherly heart and pardoned. Bonder 
senior could well enough afford to lose the 
few pounds his son ought to have paid in to 
the cashier that morning; but the irregularity 
of the transaction wounded him, For ten 
minutes or thereabouts the expletives of Bonder 
senior were sad to listen to, and young Bonder 
=, let us hope, impressed for better things in 
uture, 


‘This especial war-horse,’ mused Mr Hastings, 
as he cooled his head against a marble mantel- 
piece in his lodgings, ‘will no more roll his red 
eye and rally for the fight. I have diggeda pit for 
my friend, and have fallen myself therein. My 
bow and my spear are broken, and my arrow is 
turned aside, I shall have Tasker down on me. 
Four months from date there will be the Tasker 
to pay, and nothing to pay him with!’ 


DIVING. 


Few persons, we should imagine, know much 
about the hazardous work done either by the 
aid of that old-fashioned contrivance the diving- 
bell, or with the more modern diving-dress. Mar- 
vellous tales used to be told of the exploits of 
naked divers for pearls, corals, or sponges in the 
Indian Archipelago, It has even been said that 
the most skilful of them in early times could 
prolong their submarine descent for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Such stories must, however, be 
received with great caution, as no one can safely 
remain under water more than two minutes with- 
out some artificial means for the supply of air. 

Science has now come to the help of those 
who go down into the waters, enabling them 
not only to reach a greater depth than formerly, 
but also to remain submerged a much longer 
time. This has been accomplished chiefly by 
means of the diving-dress, of which, it is said, 
upwards of three hundred suits are at present 
used in the Mediterranean sponge-fisheries. But 
it is not merely in foreign seas, or when seeking 
the natural treasures of the ocean, that the im- 
proved appliances are employed. Such engineer- 
ing works as the construction of harbours and of 
bridges across wide rivers have given the art of 
diving an importance only developed in recent 
times. Divers also find their services in frequent 
demand to overhaul the sluices of lock-gates, repair 
ship-bottoms, or to recover anchors and wreckage. 
The increased number of men who devote them- 
selves to this singular and dangerous business was 
shewn by their numerous offers of help, which 
came from all quarters, during the efforts to re- 
cover the ruins of the lost train and the bodies 
of its unfortunate passengers, after the recent 
disaster at Tay Bridge; and the intense anxiety 
with which these brave endeavours were watched 
by the public from day to day, warrants our 
giving a brief account of the mode in which such 
work is carried on, 

Although the diving-dress now used has been 
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greatly improved in our own time, the idea of 
affording some such protection to divers is by no 
means new. As far back as 1664, mention is 
made in Schott’s Technica Curiosa of an aquatic 
armour; and at the beginning of last century 
another inventor describes a waterproof dress of 
leather in which the submarine explorer might 
venture out from the diving-bell and walk about, 
his head inclosed in a kind of helmet, supplied 
with air by means of a tube. Many of the later 
improvements were introduced between the years 
1839 and 1843, during the operations at Spithead 
connected with the removal of the wreck of the 
Royal George ship of war. The modern diving-dress 
sits loosely upon the body, and is worn over the 
diver’s warmer suit of guernsey. It is made either 
entirely of india-rubber, covered on both sides 
with tanned twill, or of waterproof lined with a 
strong solution of india-rubber. It is in one 
piece, reaching from the feet to the neck; and 
the wearer’s head is covered with a strong metal 
helmet, having in front three small round windows 
of plate-glass, guarded with brass frames. The 
central bull’s-eye screws off ; and when the diver 
reascends to the surface, not a moment is lost 
in removing it, so that he may at once enjoy 
again the luxury of breathing freely in the open 
atmosphere. By this means, on coming up he 
can rest awhile or give orders without removin 
the rest of his dress. The cuffs are tied roun 
the wrist, leaving the hands bare and free ; india- 
rubber bands being slipped over the lower end of 
the cuffs, so as to render the joint water-tight. 

But the equipment is not yet complete. One 
requisite, very useful in emergencies, is a strong 
knife in a sheath at his side. There still 
remain the weights or ‘sinkers’ by which the 
diver is prevented from rising involuntarily in the 
water. In order to enable him to remain down as 
long as may be desired, his sea-boots are furnished 
with leaden soles, each weighing fourteen pounds, 
Two additional weights are attached, one to his 
back and the other to his breast. On coming 
up to the surface, it is a relief to get off the heavy 
air-tight helmet, which has been firmly fastened 
down with shoulder-pads to his breast-plate ; but 
it is a still greater relief to get rid of the body- 
sinkers, each weighing about thirty pounds. 

When the hardy diver is thoroughly equipped 
for his descent, one end of a strong rope is securely 
tied round his body under the arms, and to his 
belt a cord is attached, The first is that by 
which the assistants above help to pull him up 
when required, The other is for the purpose of 
signals; the nature of the message being indi- 
cated, according to a simple code, by shaking the 
cord, or by pulling it a certain number of times. 
Each diver usually requires three trustworthy 
assistants. From the spot whence the diver has 
descended, two of his assistants work the force- 
pump, by which the prime necessity of air is sup- 
plied to him through a flexible tube; whilst the 
third, besides having to see that this tube is pre- 
served from interference, holds the upper ends of 
the rope and signal-cord with a firm Dut sensitive 

Tas 

Notice one of these divers as, enveloped in his 
strange attire, he descends a ladder from the boat- 
side, or lets himself quietly drop into the cruel 
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waters of the Tay, among the hidden remnants of 
a dreadful tragedy. Seeing him sink out of sight, 
an onlooker cannot fail to be impressed with the 
nerve and powers of endurance required for such 
atask. In this case, its difficulty is increased not 
only by the velocity of the current—sometimes 
exceeding five knots an hour—but also by the 
nature of the wreck which the brave fellow has 
gone down to explore. The bed of the river is 
bestrewn with broken girders and shattered rail- 
way carriages, among which there is not only the 
danger of getting fatally entangled, but also the 
fear that some sharp edge may chance to cut the 
tube upon which his life mainly depends. With 
some anxiety, therefore, on the man’s own account, 
as well as eagerly anticipating his discoveries, 
spectators await his return, 

During this interval of suspense, we can to some 
extent watch his movements; for a circle of air- 
bubbles constantly rising to the surface shews, if the 
water be tolerably smooth, the diver’s course as he 
cautiously gropes his way along. These bubbles 
are formed by the foul or superfluous air, which 
escapes at his breast-plate from a patent valve 
opening outwards, and thus HY Mg the en- 
trance of water. During high-tide, in calm 
weather, it is possible to see a distance of several 
feet at the bed of the channel ; but for a week or 
two after that terrible accident at Tay Bridge, the 
river was so turbid that nothing could be seen 
below the surface. It was consequently in perfect 
darkness that the divers had to work—their dismal 
search being carried on by carefully feeling any 
object with which they came into contact whilst 
‘walking alone in the deep.’ And yet, after two 
or three descents, they somehow become familiar 
with the ground, and gain confidence from an in- 
stinctive acquaintance with the relative position 
of their surroundings, just as a blind man does in 
moving about on land. Of the half-dozen divers 
employed at Dundee, some made as many as six 
or seven descents daily, varying in duration from 
five to forty minutes. Considering the weights they 
carry, the men themselves would be less fatigued 
and embarrassed with a longer continuous oat of 
work under water than with ascending and 
descending so often; but in this instance it was 
impracticable to remain down long. As it was, 
some of them on returning looked rather exhausted 
and faint ; but their complexion and features are 
no sufficient criterion, for most divers, although of 
strong constitution, are pale. One or two are, 
however, fresh coloured in feature, as well as of 
stalwart figure ; and none of them own to suffer- 
ing in health from the peculiar nature of their 
duties. One essential qualification is that they 
should be of naturally good health and sober 
habits. 

The depth of the navigable channel of the Tay 
varies from twenty to forty feet, according to the 
state of the tide ; but whilst the piers were being 
sunk for the construction of the bridge, some of 
the divers had to work as far as sixty feet below 
the surface. At extreme depths the diver loses 
all sense of weight, and finds it difficult to keep 
his footing, owing to the buoyancy of the water. 
At higher levels less inconvenience is felt, befond 
the inevitable discomforts of seeking for wrdckage 
or dead bodies in regions of perpetual cold and 
darkness. So dry are the divers usually kept by 
their dress, that one of them, finding it raining 


when he rose to the upper world, jocularly 
remarked that he had apparently come from the 
bottom of the river to get wet ; but an opportu. 
nity was soon given him of escaping the shower 
by a return to the watery depths, Another, less 
fortunate, gladly ascended to the surface on find- 
ing that a leak in his dress was not only soaking 
him, but that the water was rapidly encroaching 
upon the reserve stock of air usually stored within 
the ample folds of his professional costume. 
Whilst referring again to the diving-dress, it ma’ 
be of interest to mention that a complete suit, wit 
the needful attachments, seldom costs less than 
a hundred pounds, The most foppish and extra- 
vagant of landsmen would be astonished to receive 
a bill to that amount from some fashionable tailor 
for a single suit of clothes; but diving equipments 
find few customers, last many years, and are quite 
unaffected by changes in fashion. 

One of the diver’s earliest experiences is a dis- 
agreeable ‘roaring’ sensation in the ears for some 
time after his first descent ; but this is little felt 
after he becomes accustomed to his work. It is 
caused by the air-pressure, which increases with 
depth. From the same cause the diver often ex- 
periences a sensation amounting to earache, which 
any one may test for himself by descending in a 
diving-bell. With regard to the mode of working, 
it is noteworthy that, instead of moving gradually 
outwards after veaching the bottom, the diver 
usually gropes at once to the full ‘length of his 
tether’ in the required direction, and then works 
slowly back to the starting-point. He considers 
this the safer method, y because it leaves 
him at the finish directly at the place whence 
he has to rise. 

The rate of pay for diving, although often high, 
is not more than is fairly due to the disagreeable 
and perilous nature of the work, In the case of 
recovering wrecked cargoes, the diver sometimes 
enters into an arrangement for the value of a cer- 
tain share of the salvage as his remuneration ; but 
the payment of a specific and pre-arranged sum is 
more common. The amount depends upon the 
depth of water to be explored, the number of 
descents, and the nature of the work. In casual 
engagements, a fee of from three to five guineas 
is claimed for each descent ; but considerably less 
is paid in regular employment or prolonged opera- 
tions, Few will think the charges excessive in the 
case of men who, leaving the world of sunlight and 
sound, risk their lives amid the night-like gloom, 
loneliness, and silence of watery depths, e still 
more weird by the grim presence of Death. 

Search for the dead does not, however, form the 
most frequent part of the diver’s work. Some- 
times, although seldom, it is relieved with just a 
little bit of romance, as in the case of a Dundee 
diver who recently related to the writer that on 
one occasion he was able to recover near mid- 
channel an engagement-ring which a young lady 
lost in sailing ashore from the Mars training-ship. 
It; was a gold ring, with three diamonds in the 
setting. As the fair loser of the precious-gift was 
able to shew where it had dropped, the diver went 
down to the bottom, and—by good luck, he con- 
fessed, as much as good guidance—happened to 
find it in the mud near one of the Tay Bridge 

iers. 
4 So essential are diving facilities now considered, 
that all ships in Her Majesty’s navy of sufficient 
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size to be commanded by a captain are, we believe, 
supplied with a diving-dress, and carry also a 
certain number of men who can use it when 
required by any emergency. All sea-going flag- 
ships and iron-clads on foreign stations carry two 
sets of diving apparatus, and are allowed a certain 
number of trained divers. 

The length of time during which a diver can 
remain under water depends very much upon his 
own strength and experience, the steady care with 
which the air-pump is managed, and other circum- 
stances. M. Frendenberg states that, in the repair 
of the well in the Scharley Zinc Mines in Silesia, 
two divers descended to a depth of eighty-five feet, 
remaining down for periods varying from fifteen 
minutes to two hours, Siebe, another authority 
on the subject, relates that, in removing the cargo 
of the ship Cape Horn, wrecked off the coast of 
South America, a diver named Hooper made 
seven descents to a depth of no less than two 
hundred and one feet, and at one time remained 
down forty-two minutes ; a to be the 
greatest diving feat ever achieved. 


THE STORY OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE following incidents are narrated as they 
occurred. The story woven out of them is as 
follows : 

Who’s that? Well, I hardly know how to 
answer you. I do not know her name. I only 
saw her once in my life, then only for a little 
time, and the chances are I shall never see her 
again. Strange that a woman, a perfect stranger, 
should give me her photograph? It does sound 
strange. How did I get it? Thereon hangs a 
tale. I will tell you it. It points a moral, is 
characteristic of a woman, and furnishes me with a 
pleasant reminiscence of a too fleeting visit to the 
Scottish Highlands, 

It was two years ago—the summer holidays, I 
had spent them with my wife’s brother, George 
Nettlefold. We had put into execution a long- 
cherished scheme, and been up to the Highlands. 
I shall not easily forget that time, nor how the 
days flew by, nor the sunny weather, nor the wild 
scenery which presented itself to us in all its 
glory. 

We were working south after a charming walk- 
ing expedition, and were still in the wilder part 
of that glorious country, when one morning as 
usual we packed up our knapsacks, and continued 
our southern route. We had dinner at a little 
roadside inn. It was not much of a repast, 
and to tell the truth, neither particularly well 
served nor cheap; and having dined, we went 
off again, intending to make for a certain 
village—no matter what its name—which we 
were told was some considerable distance off. 
It was a broiling afternoon, and by the time 
we had walked some miles we began to wish 
we were near our journey’s end, We passed 
one village, and there they told us the other 
village was a good step farther on, for }which 
information we were not sufficiently grateful. 
We were half inclined to put up and stay 


where we were; but being an obstinate couple, 
and desirous of seeing some Falls which were 
in the immediate neighbourhood of our destina- 
tion, we pressed on. The sun was setting as 
we reached the top of an ascent it had cost 
us some pains to climb. Sitting on the bank 
by the roadside, under the shadow of a mighty 
tree, we doffed our hats, so that the gentle breeze 
might cool our heated brows. On a sudden we 
heard quite close to us loud cries and shouts, as of 
some one in distress or danger. 

‘ What’s that ?’ said I to George. 

‘Sounds as though something was the matter 
with some one,’ said he, getting up and looking 
over the hedge. I rose and joined him. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed George, ‘ there’s a lad drown- 
ing in the pool.’ 

So it seemed. The bank on the other side of 
the hedge sank in a sharp descent some thirty feet 
ormore. A little to the left was a stream or piece 
of water of some sort. Generally it was quite 
narrow—narrower than this room; you might 
have jumped across it—but in one place it 
widened out into a tiny lake or pond, tolerably 
deep apparently ; for somewhere about the centre 
was a little boy trying hard to keep himself afloat, 
and making a terrible hullaballoo. 

Without a word we got over the hedge and ran 
down the bank. Calling to the youngster to keep 
still, I ran into the water to help him. It might 
have been deep enough to drown him, but it barely 
came up to my shoulders; and when I had once 
hold of him, it was easy enough to pull him out, 
and he was little damaged; for when I had got him 
out he stood bolt upright on the bank, looking at 
me with large round eyes. 

‘You’re not drowned?’ I said, smiling at his 
solemn expression. 

He shook his head gravely, without a word. 
He was a queer-looking child, quite a little one, 
scarcely more than ten years old. So far, I had 
kept my hand upon his collar, thinking he might 
fall down, or faint, or something ; but relieved of 
any such fears, I took it away. No sooner did I 
do so than, without a sign of any such intention, 
he was off like a dart, up the bank, through the 
hedge, and out of sight. 

Well? said George, laughing, ‘there’s gratitude 
for you.’ 

© Yes, said I, a little nettled ; ‘he might have 
said thank you.’ 

‘Or told us how much farther we have to go,’ 
growled George. 

‘I’ve got a ducking for my pains,’ I continued, 
thinking somewhat ruefully of my knickerbocker 
suit—a recent purchase, 

‘That won’t matter,’ quoth George unsympa- 
thetically ; ‘you’ll soon get dry.’ 

We climbed up the bank, and continued our 
journey, talking and laughing over our wayside 
adventure, Somehow or other, I do not know 
how, we lost our way ; how far we went, or where 
we got to, I do not rightly know to this day. 
Matters were beginning to look serious—the even- 
ing was closing in; we were in a wild country, 
hardly a house in sight ; no village, or sign of one ; 
we were fairly tired, and I began to consider what 
had best be done. We were in rather an un- 
comfortable frame of mind when, turning a corner, 
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we saw right in front of us, rising from a belt 
of trees, a column of smoke, The sight was like 
an oasis in the desert. We hurried to it, and 
found, to our exceeding satisfaction, it was a charm- 
ing country inn, shrined in a glorious sweet-smell- 
ing frame of honeysuckle and red roses, We 
entered together. The very sight of the bar was 
enough to do one The shining glass and 
tankards, the array of bottles tastefully arranged, 
the general air of neatness and comfort which 
pervaded everything, filled our wearied souls in 
anticipation with the sweets of rest. Behind the 
counter sat a female, looking quite a lady, about 
thirty-five or so, in widow’s cap and we She 
rose at our entrance, 

‘ We want two beds,’ I said, coming to the point 
at once, 

‘We can offer you none,’ she replied civilly, 
but anything but warmly ; ‘we are already over- 
crowded,’ 

‘No bed!’ I said, staggering back; while 
George’s face fell an inch at least. ‘But a sofa 
or’—— 

‘Iam sorry,’ interrupted she, speaking as I never 
heard masculine feminine, 
speak before ; ‘but we have no accommodation of 
any sort to give you.’ 

‘Then where shall we find another inn ?’ 

‘The next inn is about ’—she paused—‘ eight or 
nine miles farther on.’ She might as well have 
said eight or nine hundred. 

Out we staggered from that delicious bar into 
the gathering night. There was a man, a labourer 
of some sort, standing in the bar ; and as we went 
out, I noticed him lean over and whisper to the 
hostess. It was as though we had been lifted to 
celestial heights to be plunged into unknown dark- 
ness. What we were to do we had not the faintest 
notion. To walk eight or nine miles over such a 
country in our then state, was a physical impossi- 
bility. It was all we could do to keep ourselves 
from sinking on the road. As we went, wearily 
dragging our legs along, some one came running 
after us. It wasa girl, apparently a servant-girl, 
young, pretty, and neatly dressed, She sacened in 
a great flurry. 

‘Please sir,’ she said, stopping us, ‘I’ve brought 
a message.’ 

I looked at her. ‘A message? From whom ?’ 

‘From the inn, sir. Mistress says you’re to 
come back at once.’ 

‘Come back at once!’ I repeated it after her, 
astonished, These were odd proceedings. 

‘She says, sir, she will try to make you com- 
fortable. And she wished me to say she is very 
sorry, but she did not know you.’ 

a me! Of course not. How was she to, 
seeing she had never seen me before, nor I her?! 
The ignorance was mutual. 

‘Let’s go, said George, cutting further conver- 
sation short. 

I remember as we followed that pretty maiden 
through the dim ne gpa J of what promised to 
be an unusually dark night, of half-wondering 
whether she were having a little game with us, 


wa she was not, and in thinking so I wronged 


er. 

When we reached the inn, the hostess bowed. 
‘I am sorry, sir, she said, in a stately way, ‘to 
have sent you away, but I did not know you,’ 


she did not know me? Of course she did not 
know me. How was she to? But I had no time 
for reflection. The servant shewed us into an inner 
room, the neatest, cosiest, prettiest little room I 
do believe I ever saw. George threw himself on 
the sofa ; while I sat on a chair, my feet apart, 
my hands on my knees, staring into vacancy, 
feeling a little mystified, 

In a few minutes the servant returned. ‘Please, 
will you step this way, sir?’ said she to me, 

George was asleep on the sofa, and did not 
notice her entrance. 

I followed her up-stairs; we were evidently 
among the bedrooms. She stopped at a door, and 
opening it, shewed me in. It was a sleeping apart- 
ment, quite small, but so neat and clean and pretty, 
so unlike the usual thing you expect in hotels an 
inns, that I looked at the servant in amaze, There 
were a suit of clothes laid out upon the bed, 
black, and seeming quite new; and a clean white 
shirt hanging on a chair; a collar, necktie, and 
— on the seat; and a pair of slippers on the 

oor. 

‘Mistress, said my guide, with just enough of 
the Doric to be agreeable, ‘wishes you to change 
your clothes, or else you will get cold’ This was 
a fresh surprise. She was really a considerate 
landlady. lLandladies are not in the habit—or 
landlords either, unfortunately—of offering and 
providing entire changes of clothing to wet and 
wearied travellers, 

‘ What,’ I inquired, ‘is your mistress’s name ?” 

‘Mrs Mac’—something in three syllables, but 
what I could not catch. She then withdrew. 

Taking off my drenched knickerbocker suit, I 
first had a thorough good wash, and then put on 
the clothes provided. The shirt was perfumed 
with lavender; and the clothes, if not made by 
a west-end tailor, were at least respectable, and 
fitted me surprisingly well, considering. When I 
was laaiek tote inclined to think I looked like 
an undertaker’s man got up for a funeral. I 
went down-stairs again, and found my Phillis 
waiting at the foot to guide me into the parlour, 
where I found George still sleeping. Without 
remorse, I woke him up. 

‘George,’ I exclaimed, ‘ this is a queer set-out.’ 

‘What’s a queer set-out ?’ muttered he, yawn- 
ing 

‘This,’ I said. ‘ Look at me. 

He rubbed his eyes and stared. ‘ Whose under- 
taker’s establishment have you been robbing ?’ 
ae on ‘ Wherever did you get those things 
rom 

I told him. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘she’s a pleasant 
sort of landlady. She seems to have taken a 
fancy to you.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense,’ I retorted, thinking of 
Kate and my family of seven. 

‘I hope,’ said he, ‘among her other kindnesses, 
she won’t forget to let us have some supper, 

The words were hardly out of his méuth when 
there was a tap at the door, and in came Phillis. 
‘Please sir,’ said that admirable young person, 
‘mistress says may I lay the table for supper ?” 

‘Give your mistress my compliments,’ replied 
George with assumed dignity—‘Mr Nettlefold’s 
comp iments, and say with the greatest plea- 
sure. 

She did not give her mistress his compliments, 
at least not then; but without a word or a smile 


Did not know me? What did she mean by 
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laid it there and then, covering it with a snow- 
white tablecloth, and laying it with that charming 
air of home-like comfort which pervaded every- 
thing. 

How they managed to prepare such a supper in 
such a short space of time, is more than I can say. 
There were some delicious trout, cooked to perfec- 
tion, ham and eggs done to a turn, followed by 

cakes done to a toss, We had good appetites, 
and did wonderful justice to the fare. When 
we had finished, we rang the bell, and in came 
Phillis, who, having learned our wishes, shewed 
us to our room, George and I shared one bed, 
amply large enough for both. 
the morning we overslept ourselves ; no 
wonder, in such quarters and tired out+as we 
had been ; but when we got down, there was the 
breakfast waiting our arrival! It was as good as 
the supper; more trout, omelets, fresh , butter 
which melted in your mouth, and fresh home- 
made scones, After breakfast we began seriously to 
consider the cost of our entertainment. Hitherto, 
we had been economical, and had indulged in 
nothing so luxurious since we had been in those 
northern regions. We rang the bell, and in came 
the landlady. We rose as she entered and bowed, 
which courtesy she gracefully returned. 

‘We shall be much obliged, I said, ‘if you will 
let us have our bill.’ 

‘Bill!’ she said, drawing herself upright. ‘ Do 
you wish to insult me, sir ?’ 

Insult her! ‘Insult you!’ I said, visions of 
She Stoops to Conquer, and the mistake Young 
Marlow made, flitting across my mind. ‘ But surely 
this is an inn?’ Half fearing we had made a 
mistake like Marlow’s. 

‘Yes,’ returned she, with something like wounded 
dignity ; ‘this is an inn, but not to you whatefer,’ 

* Not to us!’ I exclaimed, amazed ; while George, 
I fancy, began to take her for a lunatic. 

‘Do you think,’ she burst out, ‘I would take 
money from the man who saved my child ?’ 

Saved her child! In an instant it flashed 
across me, the youngster floundering in the pool, 
and how the young rogue had run away. 

‘ Was—was that your son in the pool?’ I asked, 
beginning to understand her. 

‘Ay, it was Alec,’ she said—‘my only son 
mirofer.’ 

‘But, I asked, ‘how did you know it was 
I who ?’——. 

‘Donald Macneil’—or some such name—‘ told 
me. He was near by, and saw it all.’ 

I remembered the labouring man in the bar, 
and how he had whispered to her when we went 
out ; he, I presumed, was Donald Macneil, 

Well, she would not take a farthing, and we 
could hardly press her, She, such a strange 
sort of woman, cold and proud as a Roman 
mother; no wonder her son was such a queer 
young fish, It appeared she had not only turned 
out of her own sitting-room, but out of her own 
bedroom too, to make room for us. Where she 
slept, I have no idea, In the bar possibly, which 
by-the-by would not have been so bad after all. 

Before we went, we asked her for her photo- 
graph, which she gave us; and there it is, It is 
not a bad likeness ; but it hardly does her justice; 
it does not give you the proud set of her features ; 
and in a photograph you cannot get the full 
expression of her eyes, 


‘Ts that all ?’ 

*That’s all.’ 

‘ Where’s the moral 

‘The moral is, never neglect to do a good action 
when you can; you never know how soon you 
may be repaid,’ 

‘And the characteristic of a woman ?’ 

‘It seems to me, sir, the whole thing was char- 
acteristic of a woman—especially a Highland one.’ 


AN OLD KENTISH TOWN. 


WANDERING along the east coast of the county 
of Kent, the tourist who has time to spare, and 
who is impervious to the noisy attractions of the 
many watering-places dotted along it, will find a 
quaint little old-world town standing in a marshy 
plain a little back from the sea, which will well 
repay the artist or the lover of antiquity who 
lingers there for a day ortwo. The name of the 
place is Sandwich. If he has ever been in Hol- 
land, he will think he has suddenly been trans- 
ported there, as he sees the flat landscape unrolling 
itself before him, with only here and there a few 
cattle grazing; and occasionally a low red-tiled 
roof touched by the sun, making a bit of warm 
colour in the midst of the universal grayness. 
Treeless—save for a few melancholy poplars—and 
dreary enough it looks, even in the mellow light 
of a clear autumnal day, as you speed along in 
the train, a mode of locomotion which seems 
strangely out of keeping with the scene. A flat- 
bottomed punt moving lazily along a canal would 
be the means of progression to be expected in this 
dim and colourless scenery. Presently you alight 
at the little station, where the momentary stir 
and bustle brings you back to the times you live 
in. But as,you shoulder your knapsack, and 
wander away through the silent and deserted 
streets in search of a hostelry, you feel as the 
Professor may have felt in Hans Andersen’s story, 
when he drew on the goloshes of Happiness, and 
found himself suddenly in the Copenhagen of the 
middle ages. 

The spirit of the place—supposing you to be 
at all imaginative—will already begin to influ- 
ence you, and you will probably turn from the 
more modern inn—though that is quiet enough 
—and hesitate whether you will locate yourself 
at the Fleurs de Lis or the Mermaid or the King’s 
Arms, which attract you by their overhanging 
stories and gables, and the carvings of grotesque 
wooden figures which support them. Your choice 
made, you will probably be rewarded by eating 
your supper in a room where the mantel-piece is 
composed of Dutch tiles, real Dutch tiles, brought 
over by real Dutchmen in the reign of Elizabeth 
and where the oak-carvings of the ceiling would 
almost do credit to Gibbons. Your tea, should 
you indulge in that modest beverage, will be 
served to youin a pot of real delf; and should 
you partake of a glass of toddy before you turn 
in for the night, you may perchance have the 
spirits brought to you in a square bottle which 
bears the date 1741, and the name of the then 
Mayor of Sandwich. 

hen you stroll forth in the morning, your 
sketch-book under your arm, in search of some 
quaint or dainty ‘bit’ with which to enrich your 
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canvas, you find that your only difficulty will be 
in making a good selection from the many pic- 
tures you see around you. Here a De Hoogh, 
there a Van der Heyden, seem to have left their 
frames and taken up their abode in these silent 
and grass-grown streets. For silent they are, even 
in these early morning hours, when the stillness 
in other towns is broken by the whistle of the 
labourer on his way to work, by the lowing of 
cattle, by the factory bell, or the distant hum of 
machinery. Here no such sounds break the still- 
ness. We presume that, as there are houses, there 
must be inhabitants; but we come across them 
only here and there as we take our morning walk, 
unless we look back over our shoulder, when we 
see heads appearing at door and window, watching 
the ‘stranger’ with curious eyes. 

‘What is there to be seen in the town ?’ we ask 
our landlady, as we prepare to sally forth sketch- 
book in hand. 

‘Well, not much, sir” is the unsatisfactory 
answer; ‘there is the house in which Queén 
Elizabeth slept’ [ubiquitous monarch, who seems 
to have slept in every town in her kingdom]; 
‘and St Clement’s and St Peter’s Churches ; and— 
and—and I am afraid that is all’ 

Somewhat discouraged, my companion and I 
start on a voyage of discovery to look for Queen 
Elizabeth’s house. We have not far to go; it is 
but just round the corner ; and procuring the key 
from a highly loquacious dame, who is much 
incensed at our rejection of her proffered company 
and explanations, we unlock the door and enter. 
Nothing to see! Why, it is worth a journey from 
town only to spend an hour in the room in 
which we now find ourselves. A delightful room 
—all oak carving, dark with age—low and large 
—grotesque heads looking down on us from the 
ceiling, from the midst of wreaths of flowers and 
fruits ; panels—sliding panels, perhaps—all round 
us, An oaken chimney-piece with a hunting 
scene inlaid in different coloured woods, which 
stand out well, even now, from the nearly black 
oak; and brass dogs on the empty hearth. We 
almost expect to see one of the panels disappear, 
and some proscribed Jacobite come forth from his 
place of concealment. 

‘ What business have we denizens of the modern 
world here?’ we ask ourselves as we ascend the 
stair, treading softly and speaking low, for fear 
of disturbing the ghosts he surely have their 
abiding-place in the dim passages, Oak-panelled 
it certainly is also, though the hand of some 
goth has painted it a dirty white. My com- 
— scrapes a bit of the paint off with her 

nife, and, as we see the brown wood underneath, 
we give a sympathetic groan over the vandalism, 
But the desecrated stair leads us into the room in 
which Queen Elizabeth slept on the night of the 
3lst August 1572, and which, fortunately, sacri- 
legious hands have spared. It is almost the coun- 
terpart of the room below it, except that the 
very handsome and elaborately carved ceiling is of 
plaster, and the chimney and mantel-piece carved 
and not inlaid. From the window we look on to 
the river Stour and over the flat and dreary land- 
eae to where the Ramsgate cliffs are shining 
brilliantly in the morning sun. We learn from 
Boys’ History of Sandwich that it was in Mr Man- 
wood’s house that Her Majesty lay, ‘a house 
wherein King Henry VIII. had been lodged twice 


before.’ The good burgesses of the town seem, 
according to the same authority, to have provided 
many amusements for the Queen, and in their 
loyalty she evidently had great faith; for it is 
specially recorded that, at a banquet prepared for 
her in the school-house—consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty dishes, served on a table twenty- 
eight feet long—‘she was very merrye, and did 
eat of divers dishes without any assaye.’ And she 
also accepted a silver-gilt cup well-nigh a cubit 
high. 

Nothing to see! Why, let us stroll along Strand 
Street, bearing a little to our left, until we come to 
this same old school-house, which was founded b 
subscription, under a promise from Mr Senne, 
afterwards Sir Roger—probably the same in whose 
house the Queen slept—to endow it with lands of 
sufficient value to support the building and main- 
tain a master, At one time no doubt, it was a 
very flourishing institution; but like everything 
else around us, it partakes now of the silence an 
deadness of the town, Perhaps it is holiday-time, 
perhaps the children are away; but at all events 
the building is here quaint and tall, with red-tiled 
roof and queer high chimneys, which look as if 
they might be dangerous neighbours in a gale; 
and odd out-buildings, and many-pointed gables, 
and the date, 1564, in relief on the front facing 
the roadway. We are told that it stood near 
Canterbury Gate; but though the Canterbury Road 
is here, the Gate is a thing of the past. 

While I am peering over the low wall into 
the grass-grown court-yard, and moralising over 
the decay of all human institutions, my com- 

anion is transferring the old house to her sketch- 

ook ; and when she has finished, I suggest that 
we should try and have a peep at the churches 
which our landlady has mentioned as being 
of the lions of the place. We go first to St 
Clement’s, the square tower of which is one of 
the most ancient Saxon buildings in England. It 
is ornamented on each side with three tiers of 
pillars and circular arches, Boys says that it had 
formerly a spire and battlements, which were 
taken down between the years 1670 and 1673. 
The church is built principally of boulders, mixed 
with sandstone from Pegwell Bay, with the exce 
tion of the tower, which is composed of Normandy 
stone. The ceiling of the nave is of oak, in 
panels, like those in Queen Elizabeth’s house, 
with ornaments of flowers and foliage, and angels 
holding shields. The stalls in the chancel are 
also oak, of very ancient date, and much worm- 
eaten. In the pavement are many grave-stones, 
originally ornamented, as we can see, with figures 
and devices in brass, which have been removed ; 
and here and there a few ancient tiles still 
remain. 

The oe is so clear that my companion suggests 
that we should ascend the tower and see the view; 
which we accordingly do, and are well repaid for 
our climb. It stands in the centre of an almost 
level plain ; and we cannot help thinking how 
often, in ancient days, the men of Sandwich must 
have ascended that tower to watch the approach 
of anenemy. For the old town has been attacked 
and taken many times, since the Danes, landing 
in Kent, first pillaged it, according to an ancient 
Saxon Chronicle, in the year 851. Sandwich 
is not the least important of the Cinque Ports, 
and many a fleet has sailed from it against the 
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French, and many a prize towed into its haven. 
The town, lying at our feet, looks peaceful 
enough now in the morning sunshine, with the 
blue wreaths of smoke hovering lazily in the still 
air over the picturesque tiled roofs, which vary in 
colour from yellow, through every shade and tone 
of red, to the richest brown in the shadows, And 
the fleet of merchant-vessels lying windbound in 
the Downs, speaks to wealth and commerce and 

rogress, instead of deadly war and tumult. 
Wonderfully ‘hollindisch’ the scene looks from 
this elevation, The poplars, the windmills, the 
universal flatness—except where, on the horizon, 
the Reculvers just catch the sun, The whole 
scene must have reminded the Flemings who 
settled here in the reign of Elizabeth, of the home 
and country lost to them. 

When we reluctantly descend, the verger, who 
seems pleased at the interest we manifest, takes us 
into the vestry and shews us a very ancient 
register of births, deaths, and marriages, written 
on parchment, and strongly bound. Among the 
deaths, I find the following droll entries: In 
1622—‘ Old Mother Chilton ;’ and a little lower 
on the same page, ‘Old Widow Woollet.’ In 1643 
— Richard er, a very poore man ;’ and—this 
strikes us as unkind—‘Sybil Muzred, a very 
ancient maide.’ In the same year it is recorded 
that ‘Mr Peeke was very solemnly buried.’ We 
wonder if the solemn ceremonies concluded with 
a great jollification, and whether all the mourners 
at the funeral went sober to bed! On the font, as 
we come out, we find the Cinque Ports arms, and 
the lions of England quartered with the French 
fleur de lis, 

From St Clement’s we wend our way rigs 
the quiet streets, past what used to be the fish- 
market, with its old-fashioned gabled houses, each 
story overhanging the other, until the topmost 
one looks as if it would fall into the street below, 
until we come to St Peter’s. Here we are fortu- 
nate enough to meet with a most courteous gentle- 
man, who, evidently glad of an intelligent human 
being to speak to, accompanies us into the church, 
and shews us some curious old Dutch monuments. 
From him we learn that in olden times the prin- 
cipal support of the vicar arose from the tithes of 
fish brought into the haven. It is to be hoped 
that he does not now depend upon that, or I am 
afraid his stipend would be but scanty. In the 
time of the Romans, no doubt Sandwich was 
washed by the sea, which has now receded fully 
a mile; leaving between it and the town the low- 
lying mist-wreathed land, partly marsh, partly 
sand, of which I have spoken, The name is 
evidently the Saxon Sandwic, or town on the 
sand, 

It is now high noon; and ‘surely, we say 
to each other, ‘we shall see some sign of life about 
the place” But no, it looks as silent and deserted 
as it did at six in the morning; and it is difficult 
to realise that in the days of King Canute it was 
one of the most important of the re pry ports. 
We wander into a queer little shop, full of curious 
old bric-i-brac, and pick up, for a mere song, some 
rare old Dutch tiles, relics of the Flemish settlers ; 
and one or two old Mandarin China plates, which 
remind us of the one of which heales Lamb 
speaks, on which the little gentleman is handing 
a cup of tea to a lady two miles off; and, joy of 
joys, a quaint old bottle, dated 1741, like the one 


we saw at the inn last night. If only we could 
carry them away, we would invest in a bewitching 
set of brass-mounted ‘tall-boys,’ and—for here 
it is—the identical ‘old clock on the stairs’ of 
which Longfellow has sung so sweetly. The 
shopkeeper—though that is far too modern a word 
by which to describe him—and his wife are chatty 
people, and evidently proud of the antiquity of 
their house, built, they tell us, early in the seven- 
teenth century; and they shew us a curious bit of 
old wall, which seems to corroborate their story. 

I ask them what they do in the winter. 

‘Much the same as in the summer,’ is the 
answer ; ‘it is equally dull all the year round.’ 

‘Surely, I say to my companion as we leave 
the little shop and continue our walk, ‘any 
modern Rip Van Winkle might slumber here for 
twenty years, and on awaking only read the lapse 
of time in the silvered hair and wrinkled cheeks 
of his contemporaries,’ 

We take our way through Delf Street, Potter 
and Knightrider Streets, Butchery, Salutation— 
what queer old names—to the Fisher Gate, the 
only one remaining of the Gates which gave egress 
from the town. It abuts on the river, and doubt- 
less the fishermen landed there with their spoils 
from the sea. It has a pointed arch, and is ina 
tolerable state of preservation. Close to it stood the 
Pillory Gate, and as we look up we see the word 
‘Pillory’ written at a street corner, though there 
is now only a timber-yard where the Gate used to 
stand. Let us hope that the pillory itself was 
done away with, as being of no further use to the 
virtuous inhabitants. 

Going a little farther, we come to the Barbican ; 
but although it bears the ancient name, nothin 
of the original structure is left. If we go throug 
it, and crossing the Stour, walk a short way 
along the Ramsgate Road, we shall come to a 
curious pebble ridge or bit of sea-beach quite 
inland ; but we have not time to-day, and indeed 
are loath to leave the old walls which still sur- 
round the jtown. So we take a circuitous route 
back to our inn, coming across many a dainty bit 
of old oy | many a curious gabled house with 
low-arched doorway and diamond-latticed win- 
dows. One doorway of oak, which appears to 
have recently been picked out, bears the Cinque 
Ports Arms and the date 1601; and we pass a 
square archway, if we may so speak, with a carved 
wooden beam running along it, through which 
we get a peep at a delicious mass of quaint 
chimneys and richly coloured roofs and _ pic- 
turesque gables, among which the warm shadows 
lie dreaming, which, framed by the ancient arch, 
make a picture worthy the brush of a Teniers. 

At length, tired out, we find ourselves again at 
our comfortable inn ; and waited on by our land- 
lady in person, we dawdle over our supper, 
talking over what we have seen, and looking 
at one or two sketches we have made, Our 
hostess is in the midst of an interesting account 
of some subterranean passages which were wont 
to be used by the smugglers, when the sound of 
a bell comes borne to us through the stillness. 

‘What is that?’ we ask, startled. 

‘That,’ replies the landlady—‘that is the 
curfew. 

That old-world sound seems still to ring in our 
ears when we close our eyes in sleep, which we 
do only to dream that we are in the oak-panelled 
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room of Mr Manwood’s house, and that we are 
being presented to Her Gracious Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth by her Master of the Horse, the Earl of 
Leicester, 


TALES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


RIDDLE-READING, so popular as a recreation with 
young ladies just now, is literally part and parcel 
of a newspaper editor’s daily work ; but in his case 
the puzzles to be solved must be solved imme- 
diately they are proposed ; there is no setting them 
aside for leisure consideration. 

Correspondents of the press when they use the 
telecraph are in the habit, for economical reasons, 
of dispensing with articles, prepositions, and con- 
junctions ; while punctuation is perforce out of 
the question. Their communications, consequently, 
are not always to be read aright at sight; and 
should the telegraph clerk, from haste or igno- 
rance or malice, complicate matters by mistakes 
of commission or omission, the result is likely 
to be more exciting than pleasing to the editor, or 
his sub, who has—at the shortest notice—to make 
sense out of nonsense, knowing if he should 
happen to blunder, somebody will certainly let 
the public know it. 

When Mr Reuter, desiring to make the editor 
of the Java Bode acquainted with the fact that 
Mr Brand had been nominated for the vacant 
Speakership, put the thing thus, ‘Proposed to 
Brand Speaker, it is hardly surprising that the 
journalist, in setting the latest news from Eng- 

d before his readers, gravely stated that it 
was proposed to brand the Speaker of the House 
of Commons; wisely leaving them to divine the 
object of the operation. The editor of the Swiss 
Times grumbled at his London correspondent’s 
telegram, ‘Duke Guise’s death caused great groom 
thrown Twickenham but sweaking moved censure 
Judge Keogh ;’ but pretty well used to dislocated 
English, he soon resolved it into, ‘The Duke of 
Guise’s death caused great gloom through Twick- 
enham. Butt speaking—moved censure upon 
Judge Keogh,’ 

Our own Times once printed a despatch precisely 
as it was received. It ran thus: ‘ Washington. 
House passed resolution directing committee in- 
quiry into offences president hundred eight ayes 
thirty eight noes first sept impeachment radicals 
determined press it president vetoed negro suffrage 
bill’ The proper reading of which was supposed 
to be: ‘The House has passed a resolution direct- 
ing a committee to inquire into offences committed 
by the President, by a hundred and eight Ayes to 
thirty-eight Noes. This is the first step to an im- 
peachment. The Radicals are determined to press 
a : The President has vetoed the Negro Suffrage 

What the Times did just to shew how telegraphic 
news must be adjusted to make it intelligible, was 
done by another journal out of sheer disgust with 
a message which defied the united ingenuity of 
the staff, and in the expressed hope that some- 
body might hit upon its meaning. It ran thus: 
‘With rising north decrees late Government for 
sequester proforty bading baderg will be mitigated 
actuated cabinet serious grounds for supposing 
endearaourg abroad and among baderg if rising 
successful some disagreements among ministers 


will be = until King returns from north 
this completes former message.’ 

When the news came of the revolution in 
Turkey and the deposition of Abdul Aziz, Queen 
Victoria, it is said, lost no time in intervening in 
his behalf, by telegraphing to Constantinople and 
expressing her hope that the ex-Sultan would not 
be subjected to any violence or ill-treatment, 
‘ Soignez le bien’—Take good care of him—said Her 
Majesty ; but the cruel telegraph made her say, 
‘Saignez le bien’—Bleed him well ; and how they 
bled him all the world knows. The story is not 
impossible.—In his last annual Report, the Post- 
master-general owns that a poor woman, telegraph- 
ing to a relative, ‘Mary is bad,’ had her message 
rendered, ‘ Mary is dead ;’ and that a pleasure- 
party wishing to advise their friends at home of 
their safety by the assurance that they had ‘ Arrived 
all right,’ scandalised the anxious ones with the 
announcement, ‘We have arrived all tight’—But 
many jokes are perpetrated by the wire without 
receiving official recognition, A lady living near 
London, whose lord and master went up to town 
every day, was not a little puzzled by a message 
from him telling her he ‘would bring Sal on for 
dinner ;’ nor was she quite easy in her mind until 
ocularly convinced that his only companion was 
a fine salmon.—A gentleman telegraphing to a 
bookseller at Cambridge to forward him a copy of 
a book of prize poems containing Johnson’s Poon 
on Plato, was surprised at receiving by the first 
post a letter from the bookseller, saying he could 
not find any such work ; but his surprise did not 
outlast the discovery that by the time his message 
reached Cambridge the title he had given had 
become transformed into, ‘John Pomens on Plate 
Money?’ 

Not so easily daunted by an unexpected demand 
was an agent at San Francisco, to whom the 
proprietor of an anaconda on exhibition in Sacra- 
mento wired, ‘Send two hundred cats imme- 
diately.’ He was a little taken aback; but presum- 
ing the anaconda was hungry, that rabbits were 
scarce at Sacramento, and the cats were wanted 
as substitutes, he sent an army of boys abroad 
to catch all the stray cats ; and by the afternoon 
had got seventy-five packed in a crate, which he 
sent off with a letter promising to forward the 
remainder next day, although he was afraid if 
the cats got loose they would eat the anaconda, 
instead of letting him eat them. Luckily for the 
feline population of San Francisco, their kid- 
napper’s preparations for a night foray were sus- 

ended by the timely coming of another message 
rom the snake-owner telling the agent not to send 
any more cats, but two hundred ‘cuts’ wherewith 
to bill the town. 

A young German lieutenant, wounded in the 
Franco-German war, went for his health’s sake 
to a quiet village in Vaud, where he found a 
sweetheart. By the time he had regained his 
health the pair were engaged ; then came a sudden 
order to report himself at Berlin, an order he of 
course obeyed, At first his disconsolate Marie 
was comforted by frequent letters full of pro- 
testations of love and constancy ; but as time wore 
on the lieutenant plied his pen less often and 
moderated its outpourings. At last he suffered 
six weeks to go or without a word. He was 
expecting a reproachful reminder, when a tele- 


gram arrived from the faithful girl, which may 
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be thus translated: ‘Dear Fritz—I have just 
received a letter informing me that my uncle, a 
millionaire in the East Indies, is dead, and that 
I am his sole heiress.’ Fritz felt his love revive 
as he read. He applied for leave of absence, and 
was soon exchanging greetings with the Swiss 
maiden, Though the coming of her lover filled 
her heart with joy, she could not refrain from 
gently upbraiding him for his silence, 

‘Don’t let us speak of it, dearest,’ replied he. 
‘There is no longer any obstacle to our union, 
The unexpected good fortune which Providence 
has sent us has removed the objections of my 
parents ; a fortune so colossal ’—— 

‘Fritz!’ interrupted Marie, ‘do not make fun 
of me.’ 

For answer the lieutenant drew her telegram 
out of his pocket and shewed her the words: ‘ My 
uncle, a millionaire in the East Indies, is dead.’ 

The poor girl, dropping his hand, said: ‘ Dear 
Fritz, I wrote, “My uncle, a missionnaire.” He 
has left me all he had, which is just a hundred 
and ninety-six francs,’ 

Fritz went back to Berlin, freed from his 
engagement. 

A somewhat suspicious feat of transmutation 
was accomplished by an American operator for the 
benefit of a trader, who fortunate enough to over- 
take an absconding clerk and obtain full restitu- 
tion from the seemingly repentant thief, tele- 
graphed to his wife : ‘Found Galusha, hope better 
things.’ She, reading, ‘Found gal shall elope 
and get her things, took the next train to the 
scene of action.—A wiser course than that adopted 
by the wife of a Boston clergyman, who arrived 
home just in time to stay her as she was ‘ going 
back to her mother,’ after reading a telegram to 
her husband running, ‘The little darlings are 
doing well and looking lovely ; send money for 
their board ;’ and it took all that clergyman’s 
eloquence to convince her that the little darlings 
were a couple of rarely bred pups he had bought 
in New York, and left in charge of a dog-fancier. 

The laugh, however, is not always against the 
ladies. A noble lord, as proud and fond as a man 
should be of his beautiful young wife, was just 
about rising to speak in a debate, when a telegram 
was put into his hands. He read it, left the 
House, jumped into a cab, drove to Charing 
Cross, and took the train to Dover. Next day he 
returned home, rushed into his wife’s room, and 
finding her there, upbraided the astonished lady in 
no measured terms, She protested her ignorance 
of having done anything to offend him. 

‘Then what did you mean by your telegram ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Mean? What I said of course. What are you 
talking about ?’ 

‘Read it for yourself, said he. 

She read: ‘I flee with Mr —— to Dover straight. 
Pray for me.’ 

For the moment words would not come; then 
after a merry fit of laughter, the suspected wife, 
quietly remarked: ‘O those dreadful telegraph 
people! No wonder you are out of your mind, 
dear. I telegraphed simply: “I tea with Mrs —— 
in Dover Street. Stay for me.”’ 
King John of Saxony was prone to dropping in 
upon officials when they least expected him. One 


he clerk apprised his colleague at the 


next station of the unwelcome visit, and before 
an acknowledgment of the warning came, was 
called upon to enlighten the inquiring monarch 
respecting the business of his office. Presently a 
message came along the wires, and His Majesty 
desired to be acquainted with its purport. He 
was told it was unimportant; but was not to be 
put off, and insisted upon the message being 
repeated to him; so the stammering clerk had 
no choice but to regale the royal ears with the 
German equivalent for : ‘ The king pokes his nose 
into everything.’ If King John was annoyed by 
the impertinence, he had to thank himself for 
it. Such was hardly the case with the late Earl 
Russell. One evening, when he was the minister 
in attendance at Balmoral, a little old man, buried 
in a greatcoat, handed a telegram, addressed to one 
of the ministers in London, to the telegraph clerk 
at one of the stations on the Dee-side railway. 
The clerk, after glancing at the message, threw it 
contemptuously back with, ‘Put your name to it, 
It’s a pity your master does not know how to send 
a telegram.” The name was added. ‘Why, you 
can’t write!’ exclaimed the clerk, after vainly 
trying to make something of the signature. 
‘What’s your name 

‘My name, said the messenger—‘my name is 
John Russell,’ 

That clerk was transferred to another office 
before many days passed. 

Writing of the difficulty English engineers ex- 
perienced in making educated Persians understand 
the working of the electric telegraph, Mr Mounsey 
says: ‘Much of the time of one of our officers was 
occupied during several weeks in attempting to 
enlighten the mind of a provincial governor, who 
had got it into his head that the wires were hollow 
tubes, and that messages were transmitted through 
them, as in the pneumatic post. In vain was the 
whole apparatus shewn to His Highness; in vain 
even all its parts explained and re-explained—he 
stuck to his idea; and it was only by the sugges- 
tion of the following simile that he was at last 
induced to relinquish it, and declare himself satis- 
fied. ‘Imagine,’ said the officer, ‘a dog whose tail 
is here at Teheran, and his muzzle in London; 
tread on his tail here, and he will bark there.’ 

We fear it is not necessary to go so far as Persia 
to find folk whose notions of how the thing is 
done are as wide of the mark as that of the hard- 
to-be-convinced governor. When a brave volti- 
geur of the Imperial Guard wrote from the Crimea 
to his father in Alsace, asking him to send him 
a pair of strong shoes and a five franc piece ; 
the father, bethinking himself of the telegraph’s 
speed, put the money into one of the shoes, and 
hung the shoes upon the wires. An ill-shod 
fellow coming by soon afterwards, made an ex- 
change; and the old man upon discovering the 
substitution, went home to tell his wife their boy 
had not only received his new pair of shoes, but 
had returned the old ones !—An old lady told an 
English station-master she knew all about the 
composition of electricity, and quite understood 
the secret of sending the messages ; there was only 
one little point that puzzled her, and that was, 
how the messages got past the poles. 

A droll mistake was made by an imaginative 
old dame who, having permitted a telegraph 
pole to be placed on the top of her house, 
waited upon the chief of the Telegraphic Com- 


day he appeared at the telegraph office of a small 
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pany concerned to complain that she could get 
no sleep of a night, being kept awake by the 
noise made by the messages passing over her 
head. ‘I don’t think, sir, said she, ‘you can be 
aware of all that’s said along them wires. There’s 
a deal that hadn’t ought to be. I can assure 

ou, sir, that very much that’s said there, that I 

ave to lie and listen to, is such as no decent 
woman ought to hear; and I hope you will put a 
stop to it.’ The amused gentleman was hardly 
able to meet the accusation with due gravity; but 
he did contrive to keep his countenance while he 
informed the old lady that the young men who 
had hitherto worked the wires were under notice 
of dismissal ; and that in future only young women 
of great respectability would be employed, so 
there would be no danger of her propriety being 
shocked any longer. 


dried, it may be laid away for months and still 
retain its sensitiveness to light. This fact renders 
it easy to have wholesale manufactories for sensi- 
tive plates ; and at once conquers the necessity of 
the photographer using the silver-bath, save on 
rare occasions. 

Not only is the plate thus rendered portable, 
but its sensitiveness is very much increased. The 
mere opening and shutting of the cap of the lens 
is now sufficient exposure in an average light, 
Indeed the speed of photographing with a good 
lens and dry plate is now almost incredible. A 
photograph was lately taken wherein, by an 
ingenious arrangement of threads which opened 
and shut the lens-cap, fourteen different views 
were taken of a man whilst in the act of leaping. 
Thus, for all ordinary purposes photography may 
be said to have reached its climax. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue perfection of light-portraiture seems to have 
been reached by the latest improvements in the 
manufacture of dry plates, The contrast betwixt 
the methods of modern and early photography is 
very great. In the matter of rapidity alone, the 
advances lately made are very surprising. In 
those dark ages when the art was in its infancy, 
the average exposure for a plate was from three to 
five minutes—a severe trial indeed for the most 
patient sitter. But the excellence lately attained 
both in lenses and plates has reversed this order 
of things, and made the difficulty now become a 
want of speed in the operator. 

For a long time attention was directed mainly to 
the improvement of the lens of the camera, as the 
only method of reaching the minimum of exposure ; 
but as there is a very marked limit to which the 
perfecting of the lens can go without becoming 
impossibly expensive, recent experiments have 
been made upon the preparing of the plate instead, 
asa means of accomplishing this object. It may 
be instructive to notice the result of this change 
of procedure, 

The collodionised plate was rendered sensitive by 
immersion in a bath of nitrate of silver, which trans- 
formed the salts contained in the collodion film 
into a compound highly susceptible to impressions 
from the solar ray: The power of the lens to 
transmit light to the surface of the plate, was the 
measure of the speed of the operation. But there 
were many difficulties under which the photo- 
grapher laboured. The introduction of a foreign 
substance into the silver-bath might neutralise his 
efforts entirely, and render it both an expensive 
and tedious process to rectify the disorder. Hence 
photographers latterly abandoned their endeavours 
to produce elaborately perfect lenses ; and direct- 
ing their attention to the overcoming of the diffi- 
culty in the plate, have succeeded remarkably. 
Though the dry plate has been in use for a con- 
siderable time, it has only lately reached such a 
stage of perfection as to eclipse its older-fashioned 
original. Plates are now prepared which are ‘ready 
for use’ at once, and will remain sensitive for any 
length of time if the light be excluded from them. 
An emulsion of bromide of silver and gelatine is 
poured upon the glass plate, and when thoroughly 


SPRING. 


SunsnHIne streaming gaily, 
Skies of deeper blue, 

Crimson-budded woodlands, 
Fields of greener hue, 

Tell the winter-weary 
Spring returns anew. 


All-is now forgotten, 

As the wild-birds sing, 
Of the biting north blast— 

Winter’s numbing sting— 
And of weary longing 

For the jocund Spring :+ 


For the vernal sweetness 
Screens the darksome past ; 
Light falls where the shadows 
Erst were grim and fast: 
In the lifeful present 
All is joy at last. 


Shouts and youthful laughter 
Rise from out the dells 

Where the runlets babble, 
Where the primrose dwells, 

Where the cups and daisies 
Leave their winter cells. 


Over hill and valley, 
Through the meadows gay, 
By the brimming rivers 
Countless roamers stray, 
Glad and sunny-hearted 
As the sun-bright day. 


Age and youth a-level, 
Sage and wayward boy, 

Feel the sweet heart-throbbing, 
All the life and joy 

Of bright April's bringing— 
Gifts that never cloy. 


Sunlight streaming gaily, 
Rain in sunny showers, 
Balmy west winds blowing, 
Groups of infant flowers, 
Hearts with pleasure beating 
Fill the merry hours. 
Marttuew GorrERson. 
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